THE CHUOMOSrHERE AND THE PROMINENCES.

lunar, phenomena of our own atmosphere, or even mere
optical illusions. It is unfortunate that no more appro-
priate and graphic name has yet been found for objects
of such wonderful beauty and interest.

Until recently, the solar atmosphere could be seen
only at an eclipse, when the sun itself is hidden by the
moon. Now, however, the spectroscope has brought
the chromosphere and the prominences within the range
of daily observation, so that they can be studied with
nearly the same facility as the spots and faculse, and
a fresh field of great interest and importance is thus
opened to science.

It seems hardly possible that the ancients should
have failed to notice, even with the naked eye, in some
one of the many eclipses on record, the presence of
blazing, star-like objects around the edge of the moon,
but we find no mention of any thing of the kind, al-
though the corona is described as we see it now. On
this ground some have surmised that the sun has really
undergone a change in modern times, and that the
chromosphere and prominences are a new development
in the solar history. But such mere negative evidence
is altogether insufficient as a foundation for so impor-
tant a conclusion.

The earliest recorded observation of the prominences
is probably that of Vassenius, a Swedish astronomer,
who, during the total eclipse of 1733, noticed three or
four small pinkish clouds, entirely detached from the
limb of the moon, and, as he supposed, floating in the
lunar atmosphere. At that time this was the most
natural interpretation of the appearance, since the fact
that the moon has no atmosphere was not yet ascer-
tained.

The Spanish admiral, Don Ulloa, in his account of